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MASTER BRUNO STEINDEL. 


THE subject of our portrait for this month 
is a dear little boy, born so lately as in the year 
1890. But he is already a pianist of extra- 
ordinary capability, and he distinguished 
himself as a soloist at the first Crystal Palace 
concert of the current series on October gth. 
Bruno Steindel was born at Gladbach (in 
Southern Germany) a town in which his father, 
Herr A. Steindel, holds the position of musical 
director. At the age of two years little Bruno 
gave evidence of a most remarkable delicacy 
of ear and artistic power, which led to his 
being embarked, two years later, upon a serious 
musical career. He played every day for one 
hour and a-half under the constant supervision 
of his father. Thechild made such astonishing 
progress that in six months’ time he played 
two of Mendelssohn’s ‘*‘ Lieder ohne Worte” 
before a distinguished audience. The boy’s 
ordinary studies have been conducted at home. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic come to him 
as mere child’s play. At the age of six he played 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Weber, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Schubert, and Chopin entirely 
from memory and with phenomenal feeling and 
charm. All his performances show marked 
originality, and there is no doubt as to his highly 
artistic sense even at this early age. His 
appearance at the Crystal Palace is dealt with 
in another column. Meanwhile we have heard 
this little boy, who is practically almost a 
baby, at a private reception, and we can only 
record our admiration of the elegance and 
simplicity which he displayed both in his 
music and his demeanour. Bruno is no mere 
infant prodigy. He is not, except musically, 
precocious. He loves a joke and, if his chubby 
cheeks are to be trusted, he also loves a good 
dinner! In the words of one who knows what 
he is talking of : ‘‘ One stands, as it were, before 
a huge puzzle, and one can only trust that 
the boy may be preserved from all harmful 
influences, and continue to go forward with 
ever increasing zest and enthusiasm.” 








CURRENT NOTES. 


THE portrait of Mr. Plunket Greene which 
appeared in the April number of THe LuTE 
was reproduced from a photograph taken by 
Messrs. Elliott and Fry. 


BS * 


* 

The Nonconformist Musical Fournal, commenting 
on the obituary notice of the late Mr. William 
Smallwood which appeared in the September 
LuTE, enquires in reference to the fact that 
the copyright of his ‘‘Fairy Barque” (for 
which he received only five guineas) sub- 
sequently sold for over a thousand pounds: 
‘Do the Music publishers then, as Byron 
declared of the Book publishers, drink their 
champagne out of poor composers’ skulls? ”’ 
We fancy not. In the first place it is not 
pleasant to drink from a thick vessel, and in 
too many poor composers’ skulls there would 
be hardly any room for the wine. 


sk 


On the opening night of the Carl Rosa 
season, ‘‘ La Bohéme,” or, as it is called in 
English, ‘‘ The Bohemians,” was selected for 
performance at Covent Garden. This opera 
by Giacomo Puccini was quite new to London 
audiences, though it had several times pre- 
viously been played in the provinces. It is 
founded on Henri Murger’s “La Vie de 
Bohéme,” the Italian libretto being by 
Giuseppe Giacosa and Luigi Illica. The 
English version is dealt with in another 


column. 


* aK 
* 


THE portrait of Miss Marie Brema in the 
October number of Tue Lute was reproduced 
from a photograph by Mr. Alfred Ellis, of 
20, Upper Baker Street, London, W. 


* a 


Miss Leonora Jackson, the American vio- 
linist, achieved a great victory in Berlin on 
September 30th, when, after competition with 
artists of different nationalities, she carried off 
the great Mendelssohn State Prize of 1,500 
marks (£75). Miss Jackson is a pupil of 
Joachim, and made her début under his baton in 
1896 on October 13th. She will appear in 
London next spring. 


* * 
* 


Miss Kate ANDERSON, who, at the distribu- 
tion of Incorporated Society of Musicians’ 
certificates by the Duchess of Beaufort at 
the Victoria Rooms, was announced as the 
successful candidate for the vacant Bristol 
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Scholarship at the Royal College of Music, 
is seventeen years of age. Though she is 
a native of Bristol, she has been living from 
her childhood in the country at Warmley, on 
the Gloucestershire side of the city, and she 
starts her career with a splendid physique, 
accounting in some measure for the certainly 
remarkable strength of the lower notes of her 
fine contralto voice. These are very full and 
powerful, coming from a girl in her teens. 
Miss Anderson thought little of cultivating her 
voice till she came under the care of Miss 
Clarice E. Ryall Davis, of the Kingswood 
College of Music, some four years ago. Miss 
Davis soon recognised the exceptional power 
and quality of Miss Anderson’s voice, which 
has since been under her careful training. 
Miss Anderson proved an apt pupil in the study 
of the piano, violin, harmony, and singing ; 
and she was recently awarded the Exhibition 
in singing offered by Trinity College, London, 
open to competition for all comers in this 


country. 
* 


Tue Crystal Palace Autumn Season opened 
on October gth with a miscellaneous pro- 
gramme which comprised no novelty. By the 
admirers of M. Berlioz the performance of 
that deceased gentleman's overture, ‘‘ Ben- 
venuto Cellini,” may possibly have been 
welcomed. For our part every recurring 
rendering of this bombastic work serves merely 
to intensify the strongly adverse opinion which 
we have always formed of it. It is quite a 
mistake to imagine—as some appear to imagine 
—that Berlioz was a great composer. Mr. E. 
Daureuther says: ‘‘It was only after having 
been repeatedly plucked that he (Berlioz) was 
permitted (sic) on the fourth trial to take a 
prize for composition.” In 1828 he took the 
second, and at last in 1830, with the cantata 
‘«‘ Sardanapale,” he carried off the first prize, 
the ‘Prix de Rome.” The use, by Mr. 
Daureuther, of the word “ permitted,” is a little 
curious. Unless a charge of unfairness in the 
adjudication of the awards is intended to be 
made against the examiners at the Paris Con- 
servatoire during the days of Berlioz, it must 
surely be recognised that Berlioz had to try 
four times before he deserved the prize, in the 
opinion of the authorities. 

. * 


How silly would it be for an ordinary 
graduate at a University to say that, only 
after being repeatedly plucked, he had, at last, 
been permitted to take his degree! Most people, 
under such circumstances, would rejoice that 
they had scraped through eventually, and they 
would show wordly wisdom in being silent 
with regard to repeated failures. But in the 
many reverses which were sustained by Berlioz 
his inflated egoism could only discern malignant 
jealousy as the leading motive. It never sge 
—to judge from his autobiography ang@ 
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sources—to have occurred to him for one 
moment that perhaps he himself was in the 
wrong. It has occurred to many people since, 


Tus boring writer, indeed, is indebted for 
whatever vogue his tiresome and often disagree- 
able compositions may enjoy to-day, to the 
enterprise of patriotic French conductors who 
have unearthed him, as it were, from the limbo 
to which he had very properly been relegated. 
The man is dead, and it was sufficient to 
announce that he was a dead Frenchman who 
had been neglected, in order to arouse patriotic 
fervour in Paris. The thing is infinitely 
absurd, and in a measure pathetic, when one 
reflects that at the present day exist Massenet 
and Saint-Saéns, both of whom as composers 
could and do reduce Berlioz to a quivering 
jelly, with one arm tied behind them. 


bs 


MapamME Marcues! did not appear at the 
first Crystal Palace Concert, though no par- 
ticular reason for her absence was forthcoming. 
Miss Clara Samuel took her place, and filled it 
to the delight of the audience. Master Bruno 
Steindel appeared as solo pianist, and in two 
movements from Beethoven's Concerto in G 
(No. 4), conducted by his father, showed 
marvellous taste and assurance. He sub- 
sequently played a_ very pretty ‘ Valse 
Brillante’”’ by Marek, which should be, if not 
on every parlour table, at least on the top of 
every piano. The little boy is wonderful in the 
correctness with which he manipulates octaves 
and other difficult intervals which his small 
hands could hardly be expected to negociate. 
The hall was very full, a good augury for the 
coming season, and it is to be hoped that lovers 
of bond fide music were attracted at least as 
much by the'Grand Symphony in C of Schubert 
as by the child Steindel, or the announced 
appearance of Madame Marchesi. Mr. Manns, 
the veteran conductor, received an ovation on 
taking up his position in the Rostrum. 


“Rostrum,” we think, is good. 
e.-2 


> 
sk 


Tuis is not the place to remark upon the 
Drama, yet “ The Children of the King,” 
produced on October 13th at the Court 
Theatre, may be glanced at in a musical 
periodical if only because the incidental music 
—and there is much of it—has been contributed 
by Herr E. Humperdinck, of ‘“ Hansel und 
Gretel’ fame. The English version of Ernest 
Rosmer’s allegorical play has been revised by 
Mr. John Davidson, and we may say at once 
that no more charming or literary production 
has been put upon the stage since ‘“ Beau 
Austin,” a piece by Messrs. Henley and R. L. 
Stevenson which, at the Haymarket, was so 


em pea utiful as to be very naturally a failure. In 
peStne Children of the King” the acting, 
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noticeably that of Miss Cissy Loftus and 
Mr. Dion Boucicault is quite perfect. Tears, 
induced by the magic of the pervading 
atmosphere, were frequently in our eyes. The 
music was not evidently so important a feature 
in London asin Germany. In the Fatherland it 
is inconceivable that the pieceshould have been 
either so well mounted or sosuperbly interpreted. 
It is also unlikely that Herr Rosmer’s German 
could have at all compared with the poetry of 
Mr. Davidson’s English. The music may 
have been of service in order to give a Teutonic 
audience its money’s worth. 
es 
ok 

At the Royal Academy a course of seven 
lectures on “‘ The Development of the Etude ” 
will be commenced by Mr. Charles Williams 
on November 3rd, at 3.15 p.m., and proceed at 
the same hour and place every Wednesday up 
to and including December 15th. The illus- 
trations will be played by Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann, Miss Bertha Broadhurst, Mr. Emil 
Sauret, and Mr, J. A. Fuller-Maitland. The 
lectures will last about one hour each, and 
promise to be exceptionally interesting. 


a + 
* 


Sunpay seems to be no longer regarded as a 
non dies so far as music is concerned. In 
addition to the afternoon orchestral concerts 
conducted weekly by Mr. Henry J. Wood, 
there are other functions on Sunday evenings, 
notably the smoking concerts given at the 
New Lyric Club for members and_ their 
friends. At the last-named resort we heard on 
October 3rd, among other artists, Miss Marion 
Blinkhorn, who sang with the utmost charm a 
very pretty and musicianly song by Landon 
Ronald, entitled ‘‘ White Heather.” On the 
same occasion Mr. Charles Capper whistled 
very delicately the late Mr. Fred. Clay’s 
exquisite melody, “I'll sing thee songs of 
Araby.” On Sunday, October 24th, we 
were privileged to hear a grand rendering 
of Schubert’s ‘‘ Unfinished’? Symphony at 
the Queen’s Hall, together with an excellent 
performance of the ‘“‘ Emperor” Concerto for 
piano (Beethoven), the soloist being Mlle. 
Clotilde Kleeberg. This lady was encored to 
such an extent that she did not seem inclined 
to cease performing, and those who desired to 
hear the overture to “‘Zampa” played by 
Mr. Wood’s fine band began to be a little 
apprehensive. All, however, ended well, and 
that Mlle. Kleeberg should have played thrice 
instead of once, is, after all, a question cf her 
powers of endurance rather than of our cwn. 


* * 
* 


For the second concert (on November toth) 
of the Lamoureux Series at Queen’s Hall, a 
very interesting programme is announced, 


including works by Lazzari, Vincent d’Indy, | 


and G. Charpentier. All these are little if at 
all known in this country, and M. Lamoureux 
has done wisely in selecting such pieces. When 





a French conductor comes over here we want 
to hear French novelties, or at any rate some- 
thing we cannot get at home. On his last visit 
the programmes were too largely confined to 
familiar compositions, and in the series now 
opening there is more than enough of Wagner, 
who has been exploited for years in this country 
by Richter, Henschel, Mr. Manns, and others. 
We do not pine for a Frenchman’s reading of 
German composers, or his tardily aroused 
enthusiasm for Wagner, who was long neglected 
in Paris—on patriotic grounds ! ! 


* 
ok 


“La Vitte Lumiere” indeed! What a 
keen sense of art was displayed when Berlioz 
was applauded to the exclusion of the Bayreuth 
master ! 

* 


* 


Tue long-expected opera, ‘ Diarmid,”’ 
written by the Marquis of Lorne and com- 
posed by Mr. Hamish MacCunn, was heard late 
in last month at Covent Garden as one of the 
novelties of the Carl Rosa season. We were 
much disappointed with this work. Far more 
disappointed with the music than with the 
words, which, if unusually compressed, are at 
least free from the faults which have defaced 
so many recent works of this class. Indeed, 
Lord Lorne may be said to have loyally carried 
out his part in the joint concern. He is always 
intelligible, and at some points he gives more 
than a poetic touch to his libretto. The story 
is a strange mixture of human nature and 
myth. The characters are not drawn with any 
delicacy ; their colours are laid on, as it were, 
with a coarse brush. But none the less the 
“book” would, if entrusted to almost any 
other British composer, have served as the 
basis of a fine opera. The scenavium is well 
devised. The antique atmosphere is well 
preserved. The scenery is most picturesque, 
and the stage management is excellent. ‘The 
story is also far better than usual, and the 
tragic conclusion can hardly be anticipated by 
those unacquainted with the Irish-Scottish 
legend upon which it is founded. If we sought 
to find fault with the distinguished librettist, 
we might draw attention to his strange con- 
densation of the moving incidents of the last 
act. Here circumstances of the utmost import- 
ance are crowded upon one another, with the 
result that the vocal rendering becomes difficult, 
if not impossible, to follow without copious 
reference to the printed argument. 

Tuts is a drawback in a species of entertain- 
ment that demands far excellence the greatest 
clearness of expression. The composer, Mr. 
MacCunn, is never apt to elucidate matters 
with his music ; on the contrary, he generally 
obscures them. Few among the audience 
would have guessed, if trusting merely to what 
their eyes witnessed and their ears compre- 
hended on the stage, that Diarmid, the hero, 
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had been sent down a cliff to fight a boar at 
bay, that he conquered it, that it was a magic 
boar, that he had been ordered to measure its 
back with his naked feet, that its bristles were 
poisonous, that he became wounded unto 
death, that the king had in his possession a 
magic cup which might have healed him, and 
that the king flung Diarmid’s salvation away 
with the cup. Yet all these palpitating circum- 
stances are crammed into some 22 lines, over 
which the composer runs as nimbly as a hare. 
* * 

SomE years ago the present writer travelled 
up to London from the Crystal Palace with 
the late Dr. Hueffer, then musical critic of 
The Times. Dr. Hueffer had recently furnished 
the libretto to Sir Alexander (then Mr.) 
Mackenzie’s opera Colomba. Mr. Hamish 
MacCunn’s Choral Ballad, “Lord Ullin’s 
Daughter,” had just been performed with 
enormous success, and we asked the Doctor, 
in a half-serious way, whether he would not 
proceed to write a ** book” for Mr. MacCunn. 
The defunct critic’s answer sounded strangely 
at the time. It was this: “I must wait and 
see whether he can write anything besides 
Scotch music.’”” His answer, now, seems to 
have been very well considered. For it is 
difficult to conceive how a man could more 
fatally and completely throw away the oppor- 
tunities afforded him by a good libretto, than 
Mr. Hamish MacCunn has thrown them away in 
“‘ Diarmid.” It used to be the idea that the 
composer was generally damned by his 
librettist ; but as regards the opera before us 
the boot is on the other leg, and Lord Lorne 
has our very sincere and respectful sympathy. 

* * 


TurninG to Mr. MacCuhn’s part ‘of the 
business, and by way of putting the dots on 
our ‘i’s,”.we will glance briefly through the 
music. It must at once be admitted that the 
first act is by far the best. The song for Eila, 
‘‘ Heavy thy burden,” is extremely good. But 
such inspiring words as he has been furnished 
with could hardly have left him cold. A man 
who could not write something acceptable to a 
quatrain such as the following ought really to 
be boiled :— 

Listen! for love’s more peaceful, 
Sweeter than aught beside: 
Now round thee night is bringing 
Love’s peace from land and tide! * 
To do him justice Mr. MacCunn has proved 
very useful in this conjuncture. He has made 
a beautiful song of this and the preceding 
stanzas. But there, so far as we could gather 
from a perusal of the score, an attendance at 
rehearsal, and an appearance on the first night, 
the composer’s spring of inspiration and charm 


is cut off. 
* 


Tue rest of the opera is, from a musical 
point of view, a weariness to the flesh. It is 





the old story. That of pretentious and 
would-be high-class writing, instead of melody 
and human nature. Because the giant Wagner 
undertook to show the world what He could 
do, it does not follow that people are hence- 
forth to come along the street and bore one to 
death. We are not certain that Mr. MacCunn 
has any desire to enlist himself among those 
who desire to ape Wagner. Perhaps he 
designs to give us pure Hamish MacCunn 
from the fountain head. If so, the rarer his 
manifestations the better. Let us not be mis- 
understood. His music is wonderfully clever. 
His accompaniments are particularly nice. 
But he is so essentially Scotch, that he never 
appears to realise that he is making everybody 
very tired. Most ingenious is his setting of the 
duet, ‘‘ The Cherry and Rowan,” in the last 
act. So ingenious is it, indeed, that nobody 
could possibly imagine what the vocalists were 
singing about. And yet the first four lines run 
as follows :— 


The cherry and rowan 
In colour are chief 

Of all in the forest, 
At fall of the leaf. 


aK * 
* 


Tue whole song proceeds in the same metre, 
and it might have been surmised that such a 
number, “starred’’ as it is in the book of 
words, might have received treatment which 
would have rendered it pleasing to the populace. 
Though on the first night no inconsiderable 
number of persons was present with the obvious 
intention of applauding most things, this item 
was received without any enthusiasm. We 
were not surprised. Because this simple ditty 
was so overlaid by futile elaboration that the 
artists could hardly sing it, and to the public it 
conveyed no meaning whatever, the accents of 
important words being usually on the wrong 
beat of a very quick 3/4 time. Mr. Maggi as 
King Fion sang well, as did Mr. Tilbury as the 
Norse King Eragon. The part of Eila, who, 
as above indicated, had the best song in the 
opera, was ably assumed by Miss Kirkby 
Lunn. Grania was finely represented by 
Mme. Duma, and Mr. P. Brozel made a finished 
Diarmid, though his music was no doubt little 
(if at all) less grateful to him asa vocalist, than 
to the general public. It is a wicked thing 
that Lord Lorne should have happened to hit 
upon, perhaps, the only serious composer in 
the British Isles who was apparently incapable 
of doing him justice. 

3 * 

On October 28th, at St. James’s Hall, a very 
interesting and instructive concert was given 
by Mr. Aramis, who introduced “vocal and 
choreographic Illustrations of Dancing in past 
centuries.” For the present it is sufficient to 
say that the singing of Mr. Aramis, and of 
Mile. De Saint-André was more than con- 
vincing, that the dancing of Mlle. Sandrini 





* A very fine line.—Eb. 


(premieve danseuse at the Paris Opera) was 
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simply divine, and that the concert was a 
revelation of art, and novelty in its manifes- 
tation. A second concert will be given in the 
current month, and in our next number we 
shall allude at greater length to the perform- 
ances of the artists engaged and to the 
achievements of M. Bourgault-Ducoudray 
(Professor of Musical History at the Paris 
Conservatoire), to whom these most delightful 
concerts are mainly due. 





“ THE BOHEMIANS.” 





Ir has ere now been necessary to draw 
attention to the inferior class of work which 
has too often done duty as the words to 
English opera, and it might have been 
imagined that, after all that had been written 
and said on this head, some warning might 
have been taken, some improvement made, 
some limit set to, or measure of continence 
observed in, the use of that curious and dis- 
heartening language which seems to descend 
on English musical adaptations like a blight. 
But in this, a recent attempt, and one which 
apparently demanded the energies of two men, 
Mr. W. Grist and Mr. P. Pinkerton, the result 
is far worse than usual—I had almost said 
than ever. The opera is issued by an Italian 
firm, Messrs. G. Ricordi & Co., but have they 
no Englishman in their office to whom they 
might have submitted the words of ‘* The 
Bohemians” before printing them? After 
reading a few lines one feels a kind of intel- 
lectual paralysis creeping over the brain; this 
is surely a new language! Are we awake or 
asleep? Is this a nightmare or are we merely 
insane? There are 204 pages in the pianoforte 
score, and the quotation that follows begins on 
page 4. It will thus be seen that it is not 
necessary to go far afield in search of an 
example. Indeed, hardly is the curtain up 
before Mr. Grist favours us with this striking 
specimen of his peculiar style :— 

MarceL. Not a morsel he gets of his necessary 

guerdon,* 


RupoirH. What’s the use of the forests beneath snowy 
white burden. 


Mar. Rudolph, a thought profound will I trustingly 
confide you 
I am frost-bitten. 
Rup. And, I, Marcel, I will not hide you 
In the sweat of my brow I believe not. 
Mar. Nipped and chilled in each finger 
As if moistened bade them to linger (sic) 
Down in that well of ice that Musetta’s 
heart replaces. 
Rup. Oh love is a stove that soon dissipates the 
fuel, 
Mar. And quickly, 
he Where the man is the faggot, 
Mar. 


And the woman the poker. 


Now this is actually printed and published by 
Messrs. Ricordi in their pianoforte score of 





‘‘ The Bohemians,” and ascribed categorically 
to Mr. Grist, who is responsible for Acts 1 and 2. 

It is hardly conceivable that the only way to 
fit the music was to employ the lingo here 
adopted. Any candid reader must admit that 
hundreds if not thousands of humble authors 
could have easily turned out better stuff. They 
could scarcely have turned out worse. I know 
that the adaptation into English of words to 
music already written is not easy. It requires 
thought and acquaintance with music that is 
not usual among literary men, and a large 
amount of patience andtime. Mr. Grist seems 
to have been too easily satisfied. 

But enough of Mr. Grist. Mr. Pinkerton 
must not longer be kept waiting. Mr. P. is 
responsible for Acts 3 and 4 and the excerpts 
from his muse, which I shall. quote, are 
printed both in the book of words and the 
pianoforte score : 

Rup. Mimi’s a heartless maiden (?) 
Prone to flirting with all. 

A scented dandy, some lordling, 
Now striveth to win her caresses. 
With bosom swaying, 

One foot displaying, 

Doth she lure him on 

With the magic of her smile. 


And my room’s but a squalid hovel 
No fire there burneth, 

Only the cruel night winds 
Waileth, waileth, there ever. 


Farewell, our sweet love that vanish’d 
Yet that your smile reviveth. 


Rode in her carriage in grand apparel 
Just like a Duchess. 

‘*Striveth,” ‘‘burneth,” and ‘ waileth” are 
fine old words in their proper place, but merely 
contemptible subterfuges as here employed. 
Mr. Pinkerton “drops into’ rhyme on occasion, 
witness the couplet which deals with the 
bosom and foot (of Mimi), though its taste is 
very questionable, but perhaps more distressing 
than all is his use of the verb “to ride” (in a 
carriage), a dangerous and repulsive heresy 
which I had thought was limited to “ Star- 
men ”’ and people of that kidney. Mr. Edmund 
Yates in his ‘“* Reminiscences” used the ex- 
pression ‘‘ as I rode up in a cab,” but his can 
hardly be regarded as classical authority, and 
I think he was sorry, afterwards, at least I 
hope so. 

I listened to the music of ‘‘ The Bohemians” 
very carefully, and I was never otherwise than 
agreeably impressed. The composer shines 
within certain limitations. Like all the modern 
Italian musicians he seems to be afraid of being 
deemed trivial. Accordingly, he ‘beats his 
flanks,” as the French say, in order to appear 
unconventional and impressive, when a little 
more flow of natural melody would have been 
not only more desirable but more in keeping 
with his theme. One almost regrets that the 
Italians should ever have heard Wagner. 


Mar. 





* Alluding to the stove for which there is no fuel. 


Since they became familiar with that master’s 
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work they appear to have checked their native 
spontaneity—Boito’s “‘ Mefistofele” is a terrible 
instance of this—and while endeavouring 
to become abstruse they succeed only in being 
pretentious. Over and over again Signor 
Puccini must have had opportunities for 
melodious and continuous treatment which he 
has wilfully neglected in favour of the disjointed 
style which now-a-days appears to be the 
fashion. In the fourth Act there is a delicious 
phrase for Mimi, beginning : ‘‘ Ah! it is all so 
pleasant here,” which shows how tuneful the 
composer might have been. But it is short 
and ephemeral, though it might with the 
utmost propriety have been introduced in the 
first Act on the first appearance of Mimi in the 
garret. In the modern style any approach to 
a melody is, as it were, strangled in its cradle, 
and thus an atmosphere of restlessness is 
communicated to the entire opera. The 
instrumentation is very pleasant. The accom- 
paniments are sonorous and effective while not 
unduly boisterous. There is little or none of 
that batterie de cuisine business which disfigures 
“I Pagliacci,” &c., and the music on the whole 
shows a keen appreciation of the genius of the 
story. There are more intentional and osten- 
tatious ‘ consecutive fifths” than I know any 
reason for. Fifths are always unpleasant, 
more or less, but in this opera Signor Puccini 
rams them down the listener’s throat in large 
doses. The stage management is excellent, 
and Acts 2 and 3 are extremely picturesque. 
It seems strange that people should take their 
supper in the open air on Christmas Eve, and 
enjoy an elaborate repast while snow is 
threatening, but that is apparently the correct 
thing in the Quartier Latin. . 

The prominent artist of the cast was Miss 
Alice Esty as Mimi. In the first Act she was 
a model of delicacy and grace. She sang her 
music perfectly throughout, and with dexterous 
inflections of a most appealing kind. She was 
ably seconded by Miss Bessie Macdonald, who 
as the sprightly Musetta acted with great ability 
and lent the proper touch of waywardness to 
her impersonation. The four Bohemians, 
Messrs. Salvi, Maggi, Charles Tilbury, and 
William Dever, reminded me in their attic of 
the Bohemians in “ Trilby.” Or did Mr. Du 
Maurier’s creations suggest Murger’s? I give 
it up. The vocalists just mentioned were all 
capital, and if one were to be singled out for 
especial praise Mr. Maggi, a fine baritone, as 
Marcel, might be selected. Mr. Claude Jaquinot 
conducted a performance in which there was 
no flaw so far as the instrumental department 
was concerned. RapPEE. 


MORALS FOR MUSICIANS. 





No. 9. A Banpo REHEARSAL. 
“Stop! Stop!! Stop!!!” cried the Con- 


baton high above his head, and with his left 
hand covered his left ear. ‘This is /lat 
mutiny !” 

‘‘Flat ?”’ said the first Flautist, ‘I was sharp 
I own, but it was purely accidental.” 

“« Anyhow,” proceeded the Conductor, ‘such 
a noise as your combined efforts have just 
produced is most unnatural. Do not think me 
crotchetty,”” he continued in a quavering voice, 
“but you all appear to take the minimum 
amount of pains, and I may inform you that 
your salaries will be regulated rather on the 
diminuendo than the crescendo scale, if you do not 
improve.”’ 

‘‘ Semibreve life is here our portion,” muttered 
a Trombone-player, as a rule a taciturn and 
vestfal man. 

‘* Piano! piano!” exclaimed the Conductor ; 
‘‘the making of jokes is evidently not your 
forte.” 

This sally so delighted one of the second 
violins that he repeated several times, ‘“‘ piano, 
forte ; piano-forte !”” and he tapped the body of 
his instrument with his bow in loud apprecia- 
tion. This tribute somewhat mollified the 
Conductor, who now enquired in a milder 
tone : : 

‘‘ What is the matter with you all? Are 
you hungry, or what?” 

‘“‘ T think it is ‘ what,’”’ said the Librarian. 

‘IT have only had a Sordine for breakfast,” 
wailed a Violozcellist. 

« And I, only a voll!” said the Drummer. 

«IT never met a more gvosse caisse,”” shouted 
the Conductor, but the 2nd Cornet, a man of 
independent means, who was often seen gavotting 
around in his private gigue, suggested that at 
this point the company might adjourn and 
take a horn with him. 

The Musicians arose as one man, and the 
Conductor, who was determined to have the 
last word, thus apostrophised their retreating 
forms : 

‘*Gentlemen; I await your reappearance. 
For Heaven's sake let it bassoon !” 


MorAL. 


This fable shows that the author had been 
reading Punch. 


DOINGS IN THE PROVINCES, &c. 





*,* Correspondents are implored to write distinctly, 
especially proper names, and on one side of the paper 
only. 

Runcorn, CHESHIRE.—The new church at 
Weston, in the parish of Runcorn, will probably 
be ready for service next Easter. The church, 
which has been so widely designated ‘“ The 
Choir-boys’ Church,” on account of the part 
the local lads have taken in raising the funds, 
still maintains its reputation. From the last 
subscription list we see that small sums 
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from all over the country. Between 2,000 and 
3,000 choir-lads have already sent something. 
In a few cases, entertainments seem to have 
been organized by fellow choristers. The 
choir-boys are still, to all appearances, working 
as vigorously as ever, and they will fully 
deserve their church when they get it. In the 
last published list, which is a very long one, 
are many local names of contributing choirs, 
and many from far afield—one even from South 
Africa. Between £1,000 and £2,000 is still 
required, and Lady Constance Grosvenor has 
shown her irterest in this work, so unique in 
some respects, by promising to open a bazaar 
in aid of the Building Fund. 


ah RT 


Bancor.—A solemn and interesting function 
was held, on September 28th, at Bangor 
Cathedral, on the occasion of the dedication of 
the restored organ. This instrument, which 
has been rebuilt by Messrs. William Hill and 
Son, of York Road Organ Works, London, 
is now the largest and most perfect in the 
Principality of Wales. Annexed is: 


ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS OF THE ORGAN. 
Stors. 


Pipes. | Stops. Pipes. 
2 .. 32ft.tone.. 60 | 17 .. GreatOrgan.. 1160 
13 16K. ,, .. Gm 14... Swell _,, 976 
30 Sft.. ,, ..-36pe os... Cher ., .. 92% 
12 4% » «. CS ee are 522 
7 .. various 726 | Ta...’ Pea’, 360 
64 speaking stops.. 3742 23 Couplers, &c. .. 3742 
23 Couplers, &c. 
87 draw-stops. 87 draw-stops. 


After a choral celebration at 11 a.m., Sir 
Walter Parratt, Mus. Doc., gave an Organ 
Recital at 2.30, and the proceedings terminated 
with the oratorio, ‘‘ The Daughter of Jairus ” 
(Stainer), sung by a chorus of 120 voices. 


* * 
* 


BELFAST AND District.—Once again, with 
the kind permission of our genial editor, we 
‘make our bow” to the readers of ‘* Doings in 
the Provinces,” and hope that from month to 
month we, the “ doers” in the Provinces, may 
have the honour of recording our musical 
efforts in the pages of Tue Lure. 


Y.M.C.A.—The fine Organ presented by 
Sir George Williams has been formally opened 
by a recital from Mr. Alfred Hollins. His 
abilities as an organist are well known to the 
music-loving public, and he ably sustained 
his reputation by a well-selected programme. 
There were vocal selections by Madame 
Antoinette Sterling, and here we tread lightly. 
We were treated (save the mark!) to such 
items as ‘*My Boy Tammie,” ‘‘ There’s nae 
Luck,” &c. Scotch ballads may be all very 
well perhaps, for a Scotchman, but even here 
In this benighted country we expected some- 








thing better from Madame Sterling. Of course 
we had “ The Gift” (Behrend), and a rather 
peculiar setting of ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,’’ but we 


have not yet recovered from the effects of the 
others. 


Conservatoire of Music.—Under these auspices 
we had a visit from Dr. A. L. Peace, who was 
down for two recitals on the new Y.M.C.A. 
organ. We had not heard Dr. Peace previously, 
and looked forward to a rich treat, nor were we 
disappointed. From two splendid programmes 
perhaps the tit-bits were:—Overture to 
‘* Tancredi”’ (Rossini), Sonata de Camera, 
No. 3, G minor (Peace), Choral Song and 
Fugue (S. S. Wesley), Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue (G major), and Dr. Chipp’s arrange- 
ment of ‘*The Harmonious Blacksmith.” 
Vocal items were contributed by Miss Crouch 
and Mr. W. F. Packer, and Miss L. Dobson 
was an efficient accompanist. While on the 
subject of organs we might mention that an 
organ has been erected in the New Congrega- 
tional Church, Rugby Avenue (Rev. G. Cron), 
by Mr. George Benson, Manchester. It is not 
large—2 manuals and pedals, 20 stops—but is 
exceptionally well-voiced, and is a decided 
“hit” in every particular. Dr. W. G. Price 
presided at the opening services, and on three 
subsequent Sundays the organists were Miss 
L. Dobson, Miss Grace Crymble, and Mr. F. 
J. Moffett. 


Antrim. — In connection with the ‘ Orr 
Memorial Church’ a concert was given in the 
Protestant Hall before a large and fashionable 
audience. The concert was organised and 
conducted by Mr. F. J. Moffett, Belfast. 


Mantell’s Subscription Concerts—This series is 
a new departure, which we hope may be 
entirely successful. The attendance at the 
opening night was somewhat small, but there 
were two attractive bills of fare at the Opera 
Houseand Theatre Royal, viz., ‘‘ The Geisha ” 
and ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross,”’ which we think 
told against the numbers at the former. There 
was nothing very remarkable in the talent 
provided ; we were disappointed in the perform- 
ances of the Lyric Glee Singers, who seemed 
not too much at home in some of their selec- 
tions. Mlle. Janotha, of course, is always 
interesting. On the following evening Manteli's 
Saturday ‘“‘Pops” were inaugurated by the 
same body of artists, who were heard perhaps 
to better advantage in a popular programme. 
The accompanists were Mr. Laurence 
Glenton, A.T.C.L., and Mr. Allan F. Parker. 
Mr. A. E. J. McCreary, L. Mus., L.C.M., has 
been before the public this month by giving 
a recital of his own sacred compositions. The 
scene of the venture was the Y.M.C.A. large 
hall, which we regret was not crowded to the 
extent that the quality of the programme 
justified. He was fortunate in securing the 





services of such artists as Miss McCreary 
(soprano) and Miss Daisy Creeny (contralto) 
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Mr. J. W. Smart (tenor) and Rev. J. Johnstone 
Walker (baritone). Perhaps the chief items 
were ‘I think when I read the Sweet Story,” 
sung with exquisite taste and sympathy by 
Miss McCreary, and ‘“‘ There isa Name I Love 
to Hear’’ which Miss Creeny sang in her usual 
artistic manner. Mr. Smart was very success- 
ful in ‘‘ How Sweet the Name.” Miss Stelfox 
(violin) and Mr. T. Ogilvie (flute) were heard 
with pleasure in several solos, and Mr. Drew 
Birch proved an efficient accompanist. 


Holywood.—The Annual “‘ Musical Feast” of 
the Football Club was as usual a great success. 
Far and away the best numbers were those 
contributed by Miss McKisack, ‘ Hindoo 
Widow’s Lament ’’ (Bemberg), and ‘‘ Little Boy 
Blue” (S. Liddle); we have never heard her to 
more advantage. Mr. Packer of the ‘‘Con- 
servatoire of Music,” was not in good form; we 
venture to remark that he might select songs 
‘* more worthy of his steel” than ‘* My Sweet- 
heart when a Boy,” and “ Alice, where art 
thou.’’ Miss L. Dobson gave Chopin’s Ballade 
in G Minor, and shared the accompaniments 
with Mr. W. A. Taylor. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Fituiipec, N.B.—No: we could not undertake 
to give an opinion on your MS. five-act opera, 
even if you sent us the score—which would be 
a rash proceeding on your part unless you have 
another copy. Scottish composers, with rare 
exceptions, are not traveNing well in the 
market just now. 


Diarmip I].—Your descent from the Celtic 
hero is doubtless made out to your own satis- 
faction. But your pedigree is too long for 
reproduction in THe Lure. 


NEWMARKET.—We are always glad to hear 
from you, and regret that your selection for the 
‘‘ Cambridgeshire” did not reach us in time to 
be utilised in this office. Meanwhile those who, 
like ourselves, did not back the winner must be 
feeling very un-Comfrey-ble. 


Musician.—Your valuable note appears in 
another column. Many thanks. 


JouRNALIsT.—You may, as you say, have 
written for years in the Musical Times, but we 
really cannot help that. 


Fourtu F.ioor.—If you will live in a Flat, 
you have, practically, no legal redress against 
people who play the piano or any other 
instrument, until two o'clock in the morning, 
whether above, or below, or alongside you. 
Situated as you appear to be, we can only 
advise you to sleep in the day time and stop 
out all night, 





THE LUTE “ MISSING WORD” 
COMPETITION. 





Our last competition was a greater success 
than ever. Competitors in large numbers sent 
up their ‘‘selections’’; and, in point of fact, 
the task set them in the October number was 
not difficult. The correct solution of the 
October puzzle is : 


The revival of ‘ La Périchole” is most welcome. 


It would, of course, have been easy to 
select a more unexpected word—such as 
‘“‘ atmosphere,” “ individuality,” “ originality,” 
or even “‘music’”’ tout court. But as no prize 
was awarded last month it was determined to 
give everybody a good chance, and accordingly 
no less than four people have successfully 
supplied the missing word. These are: 

Mrs. Harrison, 


25, Lenthall Road, 
Dalston, N.E. 


Mr. F. Shaw, 
Earnshawhead, 
Lees, near Oldham. 


Rev. R. Wood-Samuel, 
Ravensden Vicarage, 
Bedford ; and 


Mrs. Dyer, 
Malcolm Ghur, 
Cheltenham. 


To each of the above-named ladies and 
gentlemen a postal order for 2s. 6d. has been 
forwarded in accordance with the advertised 
rules of the competition. We cannot close 
this subject without a word of sympathy for 
Mr. F. Popple (of 222, Hainton Street, 
Great Grimsby), whose suggested word 
‘“‘ reappearance,” in connection with so dainty 
a figure as that of La Périchole, showed very 
nice thought. 

The next thing is to give a sentence for this 
month, and it shall take the following form :— 


In dealing with concerts devoted to familiar mustc 
the critic is often —— as to what he shall say. 


A prize of ten shillings will be forwarded 
to anyone guessing the word represented 
by the dash in the above. If more than one 
correct answer be sent in the money will be 
divided among those guessing correctly. Any- 
one fay send in as many different answers as 
he or she pleases, but each guess must be 
accompanied by this paragraph cut or torn 
from this month’s Lute and received at this 
office on or before November 2oth. 





Letters connected with the literary department of this Journal must 
be addressed to the Evitor, 44, Great Marlborough Street, W. 

Communications intended for insertion will receive no notice unless 
accompanied by the name and address of the sender. 

The Epitor cannot undertake to return articles of which he ts 
unable to make use, unless stamps are enclosed, 

All business letters should be addressed to the PUBLISHERS. 

Advertisements should reach the Office of the PUBLISHERS, 44) 
Great Marlborough Street, W., not later than the 20th in order 
to sure insertion in the issue of the month current, 
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